NEVILLE   CHAMBERLAIN

Gibbon assures us that "the captain of the Hamp-
shire grenadiers" was not "useless to the historian of
the Roman Empire", and it is safe to say that the sisal
plantation in the Bahamas was an admirable prepara-
tion for Downing Street. Mr. Chamberlain himself
returned to England with the feeling that he had
wasted the seven best years of his life, but in this case
future good came out of present evil. It has already
been suggested in an earlier chapter that his residence
in the West Indies gave him a knowledge of the outlook
of the overseas Empire which is denied to those who
have never left the British Isles, and it also developed
his character. The son of a great statesman is apt to
find life both easy and pleasant in the West End of
London, and thus to acquire an idea of his own
importance which the facts may not warrant.
Mr. Chamberlain, as the extracts from his letters show,
was under no such temptation in the Bahamas, where
hard work was the order of the day. Had some of his
critics served a similar apprenticeship their careers
might have been more profitable to themselves and to
their country.

On his return to England he went into business in
Birmingham. His commercial associations were with
Elliott's Metal Company, the Birmingham Small
Arms Company, and with the business, acquired from
Messrs. Hoskin and Son, of manufacturing metal
berths for ships. While bis father and brother were
playing a leading part in public life he took no great
interest in politics, though, as if he had some fore-
boding of what might lie ahead, he both attended and
spoke regularly at the Birmingham and Edgbaston
Debating Society. In these days the man who as
Prime Minister was to hold the House of Commons